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I tering the internal traffic |,y the breaking of family ties. 
| We rejoice at any evidence of mitigation of cruelty in the 
treatment of the slave ; but we should ever be ' ’ 

that the accidents or concomitants of slavery 


^ x IAVlK r l* KO« s ’«S Editor. 

c rojers, Gener “ l As ' nt- 

" letl ~-‘ m _ ADVANCE 

TE!l 'vn,', until the end ef the ,eet. 

-— 

• o one address- 


part of the evds involved in the system—that the 
of arbitrary power in one man over another, lies at the 
, root of the corrnpt tree The question, .therefore, heino 
"01 one of treatment merely, but of principle, no compro°- 
mise should be made with this iniquity on the score of kind 
| usage, while man is held as the property of man. 

l,et the influences of ibis ‘religious principle - before ad¬ 
verted lo in its partial operations, extend and prevail among 
our southern brethren, and all their mountains of difficult! 
will skip like rams, and their little hills like lambs, - and 
the fetters ol the slave will he burst asunder. Their waste 
I places will be rebuilt, their wilderness will become Eden, 
their desert like the garden of the Lord, -Joy and glad- 
melody 1 ”’ 6 therein * thanksgiving and the voice of 


“y ivre Do ilars in advance, will pay for twenty 
“nT year, sent to one address. 
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JatSaL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD 


There are cheering indications 


that the almost death- 
rooded over the Society, 


, The editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, allading to the 
hope expressed by us, that the abolitionists of that State 

I of need, thus responds to our appeal: 

“ We take shame to Ourselves that this hint should have 
:en necessary—that we have not before called the atten- 
m of our friene.- to the just claims of the American A 
“• Society, and reminded them that a share of their contri- 
bntions to the asbagr— — - 


the people of this nation to understand distinctly that they 
are taxed for the purpose of maintaining and supporting I 
slavery in the slave States; that their treasure has been ap- 


free States, and in the love of liberty—has beer, employed, 
by order of the commanding general, in pursuing and cap¬ 
turing fugi* : — 1VT — •* | jj rr " ' - - 1 


the North an 


slaves. Nor is that all. The freemen 
axed for the purpose of buying bloodhounds 
ri with our army, in this degrading and dis¬ 
gusting warfare. 

The taking fugitive slaves is regarded, by northern peo- 




. 5a much so, that | 
.an be found who will do it publicly. Yet, 
military officers in Florida were openly en- 


will now call the attention of this - 

portion of Gen. Jesnp’s order, which fastens upon the peo¬ 
ple of this nation the character of slaveholders, and the 
purchasers of slaves; by which this nation, boasting of its 
liberty and its regard for equal rights, br “ 


__ I refer to that portion Of the order which de¬ 
clares the slaves to be “taken on account of government, 
and held subject to the order of the Secretary of War.”— 
On the 24th September, 1837, Gen. Jesup wrote the Cora- 
issioner of Indian Affairs, saying— 

“ The Seminole negroes are now all the property ot the 
public. I have promised Abraham the freedom of his fam¬ 
ily if he prove faithful to us; and I shall certainly hang 


by Congress for the funds that would seem to have been 
paid long previously. Difficulties appear i 

him on every side ; and I think his feelings _ _ 

pressed in a letter to General Arbuckle, dated July 21st, 
1838, in which, speaking of this transaction, he says, in 
very emphatic language," “ the whole affair is a delicate ami 
difficult one." Just at this time, Mr. Watson, being at this 
city, was, as it appears from his statements, persuaded by | 
the officers of Government to purchase the negroes, being j 
fully assured that the Man title was good and valid. The 
contract was accordingly made, as it apper 
agent of the Creek warriors, by which he, Watson, paid the 
$14 600, and relieved the honorable Secretary from his 
embarrassment, and the nation from the purchase made by 
General Jesup. The purchase was effected in “ this mar¬ 
ket,” with the approbation of the high officers of State, and 
in the midst of a Christian community. Now, sir, in ord 
that I may be understood, I will leave the purchase ai 
sale of the slaves for a moment, and ask the patience _ 
the committee while I relate the brief story of their travels | 
and peregrinations. They were sent from Florida ii 
diately after the order of the 6th September, 1837, to 
Pike near New Orleans. Here some sixty of them 
detained by a pretended claim, set up by persons li 


detained by a pretended claim, set up by persons living in 
Georgia, who insisted that this “ public property” was their 
own proper goods and chattels ; while General Gaines, who 


appeared better versed in ihe law of nations and the milita¬ 
ry code than he is in the slave trade, boldly claimed them 


r _ _ Yes; Mr. Chairman, these ... 

groes, declared by one commanding general to be “ the 
property of the public,” were boldly asserted by another to 
‘ prisoners of war.” In the meantime, a Lieutenant 


alternative. Of course the war will conti 
til the murder of those people by our army shall 
peace to Florida, who refuses peace upon othe 


themselves as prisoners of war, to the western < 
under the pledged faith of this nation to protect 
the enjoyment of their lives, their liberty, and then 
1 ■' ’ r 1 t purpose I have pref 

:nd to the Chair. 




COMMUNICA T I O N 


Convention In Eastern Connecticut. 

t an Anti-Slavery Convention for Eastern Com 
pursuant to public notice, at Willimantic, in V 
county, commencing on the morning of March 3d, 
Ralph Williams, of Windham, was appointed C 
pro tern , and J. B. Guild, Secretary. 

Prayer was offered by C. B. Everest, of 
L. Hill, J. D. Fitch, and G. W. ■ > • , a pc 
ate officers for the conventio . and reported 

Asa Hinckley, of Mansfield, for President; 
Williams, of Windham, Reuben Bishop, of List 
























































































































NOTICES 


th annual meeting of the American A. S. So- 
e held in the city of New-York, beginning on 
te 11th of May, and continuing, by adjournment, 
siness be concluded. Members of anti-slavery 
id friends of the cause throughout the country, are 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD 



What are they ?—gold and si 
Or what such ore can buy ' 
The pride of silken luxury— 


8 that come thronging in, 
th lordly pomp and state 1 


o stand about the gate ! 
ire thoy dainty’s meats, 


tot these ! or else 


God help the poor m 
Then, sitting ’mid his little one 
He would be. poor, indeed ! 


Belongs not to degr 
It is the love within oi 
The children at our 


For I know, ’mid countless tr 
Gleaned from the east and 
These living, loving human tl 


poor man’s tfcildren— 
hough the young— 


The dusty wayside flowers ! 
Alas ! that pastime symboleth 
Life’s after, darker hours. 


With children by the hand ; 
jnd this he kisseth tenderly, 


Oh, children young, I bl 
Ye keep such love ali 
And the home can ne'er 


Oh, precious hous 
Life’s sweetest, 
The Saviour bless 


Poor outcasts—children of distress, 
Haply of crime—a mournful band, 
Involved in want and wretchedness '. 


it, patched and pinned— 


To Heaven, a 1c 
And Heaven that 1 


they cast 

k of dumb despair. 


Covered with fur 
What need he 
Alack! the prouc 


:are for wind or st< 
retched and forlorr 


They pass the shivering wretches 1 
They thrust the needy from thei 
And look on want with stony eye : 
Oh, God ! have mercy on the pc 


They are our brothers—though forlorn 
And houseless through the world they go; 
Our brothers—though the hand of scorn 
Marks them deridingly and slow. 


Our brothers—though by men abhorred— 
God's ministers in mean disguise, 

They bring a message from the Lord, 

Not vainly to the good and wise. 


Despise them not! As ye regard 
The least who doth for kindness c 
So shall the Merciful reward 
W’ith good or ill, who judgeth all. 


Oh, never, from amidst the land, 

Then let us bring, with liberal hand, 
Succour to all their wretchedness. 


Subdue our i 
By deeds o 


stirred by impulses divine. 


O sacred Truth.! Say if thou mai 
Above, beneath, within us and arour 
Why from the many beat thou all cc 
Why to the favored few alone revea 


weak to yield asse 
> each argument g 


The reckless, who, if Trut 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Is it yet setiletl what life is ! Has experience 
long; since trim! and made the most of it ? Shall 
the son plod on in the footsteps of his father ?— 
Shall the first child’s blunders be fastened upon 
all his children’s children, and the experiment of 
the ignorant first comer be law to all them that 
come after? Is there no room for improvement ? 
May not life in all its forms be lifted up, and the 
hackneyed drudgery be inspired with an idea, an 
energy, aheartiness, which shall make ildrudgery 
no longer ? Must man forever continue the sla ve 
of habit, doing things for no more convincing 
reason than custom, and positively making life a 
dull thing, lest lie should be guilty of finding it 
in his experience not quite so dull as represented 
(for it would be a shame to differ from all the 
world in such a comforting conclusion ?) 

Let us see then. There are certain things 
which fall to the lot of all humanity; certain 
things which man must do and bear. In what 
spirit does he do them and bear them ? In what 
spirit does he work, walk abroad, talk with his 1 
neighbor, bury his dead, store himself to the 
house of worship? According to the spirit with 
which he does these things, will the field or shop, 
the school or study, the walk, the fireside circle, 
the church, the Scene of suffering, be to him dull, 
discouraging and degrading, or beautiful and full 
of ever increasing interest and hope. The Chris¬ 
tian finds his heaven in each of these ; and each 
of them may be enumerated among the pleasures 
of religion. 

First, then, behold the religious man at work. 
The first question asked about every one is : 
What does he do 1 What is his business ? And 
this very justly ; for, until a man have something 
to do, he has no right to be thought of in any 
Other relation. 

It is the law of Nature that man must must work. 
An outward necessity, if not an inward one, com¬ 
pels him to it. Two causes always keep us ac¬ 
tive. A restlessness of our own, an inward na¬ 
tural tendency to do things, or what is called 
active impulse, keeps us busy always, with c 
or more of our faculties, creating or destroying ; 
keeps us working for the pleasure of it, whether 
profitable or not. But should this inward impulse 
, fail, Want, our stern taskmaster, threatening to cut 
off our supplies, still warns us from without that 
we must either work or die. All men work, then, 
somehow, either because they love to do so, or 
because they must. Labor affords the only means 
of keeping ourselves alive ; and when life is se¬ 
cured, labor still becomes the first condition of 
enjoying it. Yet labor is full of hardship. It is 
often times degrading, narrowing and enslaving 
to the mind. It is so precisely as it is the labor 
of necessity, rather than of choice. Man’s daily 
occupation nmy be a dull routine, to which he 
dooms himself, although a weariness; or it may 
be a cheerful, entertaining, instructive, and im¬ 
proving exercise. Most men only support them¬ 
selves by labor. A wise man both supports and 
educates and amuses himself by it. To one it is 
all drudgery, to another a delight. One man by 
the labor of his hands is rendered coarse and ig¬ 
norant, the slave of habit, slow to detect opportu¬ 
nities of improvement, unaware of his own re¬ 
sources and capabilities, blind to the beauties 
there are around him, uninterested for want of 
thought, with nothing to say for himself when he 
meets his friends, a weariness to himself and 
others, a mere hand on the field, a mere enter and 
sleeper at home, to whom life is an old story alto¬ 
gether, slightly varied from day to day, but always 
growing duller, want and vexations of all sorts 
continually pressing upon him without, balanced 
by little mental faculty or cheerful occupation of 
the mind within. The slave of circumstances he, 
spending all his life in these dull arts of keeping 
himself alive. Another man from the same labor 
gains strength and dignity and intelligence, and 
becomes more and more a man, with every task 
to which he stoops. His labor is occupation not 
only to his hands, but also to his mind. His ob¬ 
servation grows more active, his judgment more 
sound, his heart warmer and stouter; he learns 
to rely upon himself, he finds what resources he 
has within himself to draw from, he sees the sig¬ 
nificance of common sights and sounds. Nature 
becomes full of meaning to him, the beauty of the 
world increases upon him, God is manifest to- 
him in every shifting cloud, or opening flower; in 
the mysterious process of growth he traces ana¬ 
logies and correspondences with his own mental 
and moral growth, his soul fills with wisdom, 
his heart with hope and confidence, and to him 
life becomes more new and beautiful and interest¬ 
ing, the longer he lives. 

So different a thing may the same work be to 
two men working side by side. It is the end that 
dignifies the means. The meanest occupation, 
through which shines a lofty purpose, becomes 
glorious. No work is low and degrading in itself. 
The coarsest handicraft is as honorable as the 
most respectable profession, when the laborer res¬ 
pects himself, and is working for a noble end, 
namely, the perfection of his own nature, or the 
happiness of those he loves. Let a man propose 
to himself the higher object for which to live, and 
all he does partakes of the dignity of his life-plan, 
of his being’s end and aim. Then the toil which 
looks immediately to bread and subsistence, looks 
farther too, and becomes in a higher sense part of 
the eternal culture of the soul; and the fruits of 
labor are not only bread to eat, but bread of 


life. 


The religious man lives for one great object: 
—to perfect himself, to unite himself by purity 
with God, to fit himself for Heaven by cherishing 
within him a heavenly disposition. He has dis¬ 
covered that he has a soul; that his soul is him¬ 
self; that it changes not with the changing things 
of life, but receives its discipline from them ; that 
does not live by bread alone, but that the 
real of all things, inasmuch as they ar 
most enduring are the things which art 
seen ; that faith and love and virtue aie tile sources 
of bis life, and that he realizes nothing, except he 
lays fast hold upon them. For these, then, he 
lives. And, whatever may be his trade, to what¬ 
ever work, impelled by physical necessity, or the 
habits of his neighborhood, he turns his hand, 
this purpose of his life appears in it. He extracts 
moral lesson, a lesson of endurance or of per- 
_averance, for himself, or a new evidence of God 
and of his own immortal destiny, from every day’s 
hard task. He builds up not only his fortune, but 
himself by it; he stores not only his garners, but 
his mind. As he drops the seeds into the earth, 
ail-instructive Nature having caught his eyo, drops 
other seeds, that bear fruit more than once, into 
his soul. As he clears the ground of weeds, 
with unseen hand the while he pulls away the 
weeds of prejudice and wrong desire that are 
growing up to choke the plants of Paradise with- 


otie has a right to live, merely to “gel a lining." 
And this is what is meant by drudgery. Drudg- 
gery is not confined to the labor of the hands, 
nor to any one class of occupations. There are 
intellectual and fashionable drudges. And there 
are hard-working, humble laborers, more 
more dignified and manly in all they do, or look, 
or think, than any who look down upon them. 
Some soil their hands with the earth ; others 
soil their minds indelibly by the pride and vanity 
which keeps their hands so delicate. The t 
man 1 stoops to conquer.’ The vain man we 
his head aloft, while the rock is wasting from 
der his feet, and the glow of disinterested act^ 
ty, the heauty on which he prides himself, fades 
from his face. 

The Christian makes his business, of what- 
sort, contribute equally to his acquisition of| 
knowledge, to his amusement, to the trial of his 
faith, the growth of his affections, no less than 
to his health and his support. Into all his work 
he carries thought. He makes it a science; and 
so saves time for other things, while he makes 
his labor interesting, not the same old story 
every day, but full of new and valuable sugges¬ 
tions to his mind. To his curious mind the work 
of his hands becomes a practical illustration of 
principles ; and so the through-going doer be¬ 
comes the healthy thinker. He thinks for 
whom and what he labors, and his faith and 
affections are increased. Haply, too, his ima¬ 
gination, his sense of beauty, become quickened. 
Daily conversant with Nature, the glorious scene 
of his labors, a quiet enthusiasm kindles in the 
heart of the farmer, and a new source of happi¬ 
ness is unlocked to him. An intelligent' farmei 
is certainly the happiest of men. His daily toil 
is reconcilable with every kind of higher culture. 
He may make himself in every sense a 
He need not be a mere hand. He may 
out the laws of Nature, and let the sight of 
principle inspire him. He may be a philosopher I 
on the field. He may cultivate a sympathy for 
all men, while every thing around him may fill 1 
him with sweet gratitude to God. The all sur¬ 
rounding beauty may take possession of his soul 
till in his heart unconsciously he becomes a po¬ 
et. To ensure this, it only needs a religious 
spirit, a spirit of constant self-improvement.— 
For religion unlocks all the fountains of the soul, 
and puts a man gradually in possession of all his 
powers, lie first finds out what he is and what 
is in him, when he devotes himself to Got 
he is truly religious, he will grow intelligent, 
free and happy ; and life to him will never lose 
its interest; rest will not be idleness, toil will 
not be drudgery. But while he bends t 
work, he will be seeking truth, loving his neigh¬ 
bor, and communing with his God. 

. In labor, too, the Christian feels a sweet i 
neration, when he makes himself independent 
of his comforts ; and so is he both happy him¬ 
self without them, enjoying the triumph of his 
own spirit; and he returns to them with keener 
zest. We know not the sweetness of any pli 
sure, until we can forego it; we appreciate no 
of our advantages until we cease to depend upon 
them. All things become more beautifnl to us, 
when we find we can do without them. There 
can be no rest where there has been no labor. 
There is no Sabbath to him who has not had his 
week Of work. 


Is Slavery Safe ?—The recent revolt,o: , 
haps we should say the apprehended revolt of the 
slaves in Lafayette parish, La., shows in a strong 
light the unquiet condition of the South, and the 
existence of the fears which torment them.— 
Knowing, as they do, how much cause the slaves 
have to urge them to insurrection, the least sus¬ 
picion that such is their design is magnified into 
a certainty, and the plantingdislricts are immedi¬ 
ately rocked with excitement from one extreme 
to the other. Rigorous measures against the sus¬ 
pected are immediately adopted—they are arrest¬ 
ed, hurried through the mockery of a trial, some 
of them judicially murdered, others cruelly tortur¬ 
ed, and all this that the slaves generally may be 
impressed with a salutary dread of the power of] 
the whites and bow still more submissively to the 
yoke of bondage. The Lafayette revolt should 
be regarded as a solemn warning to the slave¬ 
holders. It is an incident of slavery—the genu¬ 
ine fruit of the tree of oppression. Liberty pro¬ 
duces nothing of the kind. The South may see 
if it will, that it stands on the crater-edge of a 
volcano, the occasionally ascending smoke of 
which testifies of the seething fires below. Her 
safety can be found only in emancipation—for thus 
alone can the cause of her present danger be 
moved.— Christian Reflector. 


the garden of his heart. The sunshine 
fertile fields looks doubly clear to him, because 
of the sunshine of conscience in his breast. And, 
as he reaps his golden grain, hi3 soul reaps golden 
hopes and golden approbation in the field which 
he is tilling for his God. 

Drudgery is one thing. Trite labor is anoth 
. No man has any right to be a drudge ; n< 
an was ever made for that. If true to himself j 
he cannot but be something more. 

The seeds of something more are it 
In his very nature there wait faculties 
folded, which he has no right whatever to neg¬ 
lect, faculties religious, moral, intellectual 
exercising which he lifts himself above thesei 
of want, above the power of fear, of fortune, 
of death, feels his immortality, becomes himself I 
what God intended him to be. In any kind of 
business or labor he can find sphere for the ex¬ 
ercise of these, his greatest faculties ; if he can¬ 
not, he is bound to labor somewhere else. No i 


Foreign Interference.— The persecutions 
suffered by the Damascus Jews in consequence 
of the supposed murder by some of their number 
of a monk and his servant, are exciting universal 
commiseration. Public meetings have been held 
in Great Britain and this country; the press 
loud in its sympathy ; even slave-state papers 
have insisted on the duty of other governments 
interfering in behalf of the Jews ; and both our 
own and the British governments have already 
acted. But, is not this “ foreign interference ?” 
Yes—we are all meddling with what does not 
concern us. That the Jews are tortured and 
put to death is no concern of ours. The Sulian 
has a right to erect torture into a system, and to 
call this system an institution—what right then 
have we to meddle with his domestic institu¬ 
tions ? None according to General Harrison, 
none according to Van Buren, none according to 
certain of our most learned divines and distin-1 
guished statesmen—if they will be consistent. 
For with slavery, which is a no less crime 
against humanity than the torture of the poor] 
Jews, they tell us we have nothing to do—it is 
a domestic institution of our Southern brethren. 
Now, the same right Mr. Van Buren has to in¬ 
terfere with another government in behalf of a 
portion of its subjects, the British Government 
has to interfere with ours in behalf of the op¬ 
pressed colored man. The same principle that 
warrants the people of the United States, in hold¬ 
ing public meetings, to pass resolutions of sympa¬ 
thy with the persecuted, and reprobating the 
persecutors in Syria, authorizes us, were there 
no other warrant, to endeavor to direct public 
opinion against slavery.— Philanthropist. 


Kindness Better than Force. —The fol¬ 
lowing anecdote, which was related by Dr. 

I Cooley at a Common School Convention in 
Hampden County, strikingly illustrates the force 
of the principle of kindness. 

“ Many years ago a man went into a district, to 
keep school, and before he had been there a week, 
many persons came to see him, and kindly told 
him that there was one boy in the school whom it 
was necessary to whip every day ; leading him 
infer such was the custom of the school, and that | 
the inference of injustice towards the boy would 
be drawn, whenever he should escape, and 
when he should suffer. The teacher saw 
affair in a diflerentlight. He treated the boy with 
ignal kindness and attention. At first, this novel 
course seemed to bewilder him. He could not 
divine its meaning. But when the persevering 
kindness of the teacher begot a kindred sentiment 
of kindness in the pupil, bis very nature seemed 
isformcd. Old impulses died. A new crea 
i of motives supplied their place. Never was 
•e a more diligent, obedient and successful pu¬ 
pil.; and now, said the reverend gentleman, in 
concluding his narrative, that boy is the Chief 
Justice of a neighboring State. The relator of 
this story, though he modestly kept back the fact, 
was himself the actor. If the Romans justly be¬ 
stowed a civic crown upon a soldier who had 
saved the life of a fellow-soldier in battle, what 
honors are too great for a teacher who has rescued I 
child from ruin ? I 
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Disgraceful Riot —A general fight occurred yesterday 
afternoon in Green street, in the neighbohood ol Filth, be- 
a number of Irishmen and Germans. Two persons, 
c told, were seriously injured. The cause of the 


le belligerents have been lodged in 1 
ill probably undergo an examination 1 
■ this morning.— St. Louis Rcpublica 


A Dud took place at New Orleam 
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*r, and Mr. Nora, a young creole, i 
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Murder. —The Montgomery, Alabama, Jourm 
24th ult., states that the body of a man who had b 
dered by a shot through the head, was found in Mac 
ty recently, concealed in a hollow tree. 

The body was stripped of every thing by which 
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H. Wilson, whose case we Iiuuccu a icw a 
Thursday delivered to the authorized agent 
Delaware, who has taken him to New Ca9t 
sisted by Mr. Murphy, one of the city office 
for his removal was promptly forwarded to 
rection of his Excellency David R. Porter. 
When the trial takes place, we 




eport of the proceedings.— Phil. Cou) 


When the bill iinpowering married women to make b 
uests of property belonging to them was before the Mass 
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ucket raised a question of order by inquiring of the spea 


if Mr. B. would put the < 


Merc. Journal. 


n Rail Road .—The Massachusetts House of Re- 


and then to proceed to New 
accomplished by daylight. 


Sandwich Islands.— 


i shores of Oahu, and nc 


i, the plough, and the printing 


children are in the s 


ve language. 
ov. Davis, of Mass 


people who borrow hooks and 
jjry difficult to fintf an ai 


Lyceum Village .”—There are many qi 
this world, and among the rest is a villa^ 
itained in connection with the system ol 
uced by Mr. Josiah Holbrook. This vill 


published in this city by Mr. Holbri 
in 5000 stones already sold, not one 
reported bad: while one half or twe 


d, Ohio. Its chief busi- 
tnind, is the getting out 
a quarry ol 


icidedly inferior.” The Lycet 


1 speud lour hours 
hares of sioc 
n Village a 
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It rif ihe politic generally. oc,et y of F ri J“«h 


k Kngian 




*1 object and 

rcksisin, but it was easy to ... , 11 w «ar, a .v lt ' 

oaken.,,,, wa, meant. It no ' 8 g°. lhau!' k l 8 IS 

III shewing itself in it, true colors ’■ " 8 off U* m ’t* 

• J HE Destruction or Jim,,...... *1 


,.T n* trUe colors ” 6 l »e in,. 

i he L/fisT ruction of Jehus\i 

ork ,s deeply ,„,eresti„ g l0 Christ^of”^/' Tfe 

•’ Th* history of the life of Thom 
junt of his birth, education, & c , with WPod » 0r an„ c 
1 h,s llfe and mariners when a youth • n ,Jl rs ohser nti 0 n 
e convinced of the truth . ’ atld howher.L 0 * 




, . " -“‘T^iges. vv riUe 

Ided, a supplement.” by J 


| through four editions, and is 


This la 


ork can be had separately— 


Jliff/tt nnrt Wrong in the 

Slavery Societies. " 

Only, the nations shall^e'greo^Ll r 

oul Report of the Boston u 
:iel y> presented October 1 a 
I centre"' anU - 8,3Very 

"" ought to be in the hands of 


T HK Sc vi 
Anli-Sli 


The fo 


favorers of the cause, a 
‘ en, in (he conflict of* ,iu a 
spring out of this question, . 



ia l hi n a g fi” 0 S 'lavor" ^S°a 8 ' t ™ , ~‘^ n •>'«i 

?a”seoUSoro le ' i ii| P not P d’ 


onstant and persevering rebuke , 
ent their making shipwreck of the 
ut by laborious and , 


iot by numbers, but by laborious and ener 
, , ,he wo4 wrought out. ‘ Not by might 
ut by my 6,/nnt, saith the Lord of hosts “ 
Nov. Iff, 1840. 


Just Published, 

“ The Emery, From Free hearts to the Free ” 

Society, for the benefit of its funds. P 

onage of the public^ as it is believed that it wilUe^fo 
• possess merit independent of the object which has ca 
Jonh. Many writers have contributed to the pages of 
annua), presenting thereby a pleasing variety in stvle 
sentiment; yet agreeing in these grand and fundame 
points, the universal brotherhood of man, and the aboli 


Ne w York, No 


19, 1840. 

Free Dry Goods. 


^lAI.ICOES, bleached and unbleached muslins, ble 
| ed and unbleached (Xaton flannel, apron check, c 
muslins, printed and plain pongees, bleached, unblea> 
ixed, and lead-colored knitting cotton, cotton and 
ble diapers, printed and plain grass cloths, wicking 
, _~tton laps, tine linen thread, superfine bed ticking. o 
pantaloon stuffs, men's and women’s cotton hose, whiti 
black wadding. Also, a variety of silk, linen, and wo 
goods, wholesale and retail. 

CHARLES WISE, 
Comer of A 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 12, 1840. 


j wishing any of th 


Or. Church's Tooth Powder, 

OR THE GREAT TOOTH PRESERVATIVE. 


roved, causes disease and decay. 

!. It is an infallible cure for the Tartar collected oat 
eth, wholly removing it. Now, whenever tartar is si 
he swelling and inflaming 


her, it occasions the sweJJwg ana mnamiug « 
ausing absorption and the expulsion of the teetl 
vs, while it is the source of great pain. 


>. it is sure to cause and preserve a swcco 
leasant taste to the mouth. Sad indeed is the evil, 
n, the destruction of comfort and health, which w brougn 
mt by neglect. For there is and there can be notfl | 
rse for arfindividual than a bad breath ; yeuby oveflook 


It appears that all the | 
.Js depot, and of Blanco’s 


le purpose of supplying Blanci 


Murder by a Slave —Rumors have reached this c 
3 Raleigh Register, N. G. of the perpetration o 
rrid murder m the adjoining county of Orangt 
ned that a respectable citizen named Pratt, w us 
ih one of his negroes in the woods, riving shingl 


deliberately despatched biin.— 


iring store. They 
>n of tiie deceased s 
ie pocket book. O 


scene of murder, the 
h a club, and suppos 
nv. The child, how 


in named David A. Porter was 
sville, Allen county, Kentucky, 
10 had circulated a report iuju- 


ived ere this, had not the phy* 
feeble ttfbear the punishment. 
The body of an unknown man, 
search of land, was found on tl 
the hollow of a tree in M; 
shot through the head 


county Alabama. He had 


The law very properly pi 
er,—it ought also to punish per- 
ilave-dealer.*— Cor. Jour. Com. 


Iready adverted to the fact, that 


arn further from 
: three war steami 
^signed lor service 


t neighborhood, 


trie ted to a singl e j 
bang Daily Adu. 
The Governor o 


reward of $200 for the 


Social Positim of Woman.—T ho present 


ite of freight from $5 t 
rge quantities. This re 
Bit revenue of. the road. 


Rail Road. —The rate of fare- 
0 00 pur passenger, and 

o $>3, and oven to $2 per ton 
'duction lias greatly increased 


writer in the Hartford Courant proposes to run 

ru lK ^ l ° Spr, "« r ' eld ^ Z 

’ at 8 c0 *‘ ° f S,1, L«U0, for Hie t, 


powder, so that h 
I breath will be in l 
It hardens 
I s pougy, this powd 


many hundreds and thousands have 
and when in conversation, eveMf'M 
Dluntarily tom their heads ! r Still, 18 


I of all 




ms are sou 
Nearly one-W 


lie by Gould, New 


ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC FOR 
This Almanac is filled with a great amount ojoh, 

among Freedom’s warmest friends, but 


c popular objecl 


.considered in the author’s cl ^^ g 

and caustic style. Let there be no delay m P to jj 
copy ; and when it is purchased, don’t throw it ■> ^ ^ 
used only to ascertain the time of the sun s ns 8 0 

ting, but at once read it through attentively. , \ e 
’-ave done this, you will (eel like co-operating *» * 

•iends to put.a copy into'every family Mi > ou 
5W11S.— Liberator. 

IO* Price $30 per 1000. 

!1 the Depositories. 


agio. Tobeb* d! 


uumHuttoJ wanted.—O f Edward,^ , p[ s tbusl 
Catharine Cbumwedl, his sister, formerly ^ 

L. I., subsequently of Brooklyn and of this 5b or ;be 
son knowing either of the above named pe oS cl 

in, will confer a favor by leaving , W! u KLATlVE 
il Cherry street, upon “ 


Edward M. Davis, PhiLdelphia, Penn. 
Jambs M. MuKim, “ 

William Aplin, Providence, U-1- . 

Lorrin Wiutino, New Marlborough, Mas . 


C. Bloss, Kochcster, N. Y- v V- 

K8 Coopkk, Williamson. Wayne GO., Y 


almyra, Wayne Co., N '. S.Y. 
Farmington, Ontario V V- 

--.osN, Rushvilie, 

Wm. P. Powell, No. 61 Cherry 6 ‘-” e 
Thomas McClintock, Waterloo, N. y 

Mouris Earls, Penn Yan, 

Robert H. Foloosr, Massillon, ' :}h ‘ 0 - , vin j a . - 
Benjamin Bowen, Pittsburgh, Penney , ee t>,'Vv 
Nathan W. Whitmore, Dixon b berry. c „.ff- 
SlocohibHowi.anii, Sherwood Corners, . £ y 
Prince Jackson, Syracuse, Onondaga o ^ y 
James Hkcok, Cato Four Corners, Oay“g Co „ {.■ 
Thos. Hutchinson, Kings Ferry, 

Caleb B. Rooees, Norwich, Conn. 

Wm. C. Nell, 26 Cornhill, Boston, 

John C. Merritt, Bethpage, L - 


TiavslI.** Agents.; 

Wm. O. Duvall, Port Byron, N. V. ^ 
Lorenzo Hathaway, Farmington, Ontar 
M. M. Porter, Oswego, N. Y. 

Cyrus Cole, Egypt, Monroe Co., N. ■- 
Charles Stearns. P. O., Greenfield 
E. D. Hudson, P. 0., Hertford, c “ nn - 
Jared S. Brainard, P. O., Kiiiingly, 








